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President 


“We are called upon to educate more and 
more students. We are called upon to pro- 
vide more and more research data. We are 
called upon to provide more and more citi- 
zens with more and more technical services 
_ and information to aid them in their busi- 
mess enterprises, whether agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or otherwise. ‘\ ° 


more and more information. All of these 
call for the expenditure of more and more 
money. We have asked for, and have re-_ 
ceived, more money, and we are grateful” 


to the State for its support. ti 


“But we do hot now have enough money to 
do all of the things that we should be doing 
to make Alabama a wealthier, better State,” 


| “We are called upon by government for —Ralph B. Draughon 


F Dr. Ralph B. Draughon 
Vice President ete 


“The industrial, agricultural, and economic 
- life of Alabama is undergoing rapid and far- 


reaching changes. Industry is moving South 
and into Alabama. In the past five years 
over one billion dollars has been invested in 


mew and expanding industries in Alabama. 
At the same time revolutionary changes are 
under way in Alabama agriculture, changes 
‘that require the continued application of 
scientific knowledge and practices. This 
growing economy requires increasing num- 


bers of highly trained people. | 


“These changes in the life of the state 

place increasingly heavy demands on all di« 

visions of API. If the institution is to come 

. tinue to serve the mission for which it wag 
established, its program must be geared to 

Serve the changing economy of the state.” 


—David W. Mullins \.! 
During legislative sessions, Dr, Mullins is 

present in Montgomery to answer any ques 

tions concerning Auburn’s budget request. ‘| 


Dr. David W. Mullins 


. Instruction . Research 


Extension 
_ Dean of Faculties Director . ' Director 


Dr, M. C. Huntley 2 
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WHY is Auburn called a “land- 
grant institution?” What are Au- 
burn’s unique services to the State 
of Alabama? For a clear answer to 
these questions let us review brief- 
Jy the introduction of the idea of 
- the “land-grant institution” to the 
field of education. 

‘The idea for this new institution 
of higher learning began about 100 
years ago. It arose in protest to the 
narrow, academic training of the 
colleges and universities of that 
day. Admission and training in 
these schools were influenced by 
the European tradition: preparation 
of a select few for the old profes- 
sions or the enjoyment of a leisure- 
ly life. Ancient languages, mathe- 
matics and philosophy were the 
“worthwhile” subjects. 


A growing America 


BUT America was not Europe. It 
was a growing America striding 
toward the goals of economic and 
social democracy. The nation stood 
at the threshold of invention, de- 
velopment and growth in eountless 
fields, A system of higher educa- 
tion which refused to acknowledge 
these facts and to accept their many 
Opportunities could not guide or 
contribute to the nation’s progress. 


Agricultural leaders were in 
the growing procession of people 
who demanded a broader, more 
vital program than the old col- 
leges offered. They felt that edu- 
cation and research in agriculture 
were worthy callings and impor- 
tant factors in improving the 
Standard of living of all rural 
people. 

Industrialists faced the ever in- 
Creasing growth of industry; they 
Needed men with engineering train- 
ing and men capable of handling 
Tesearch—the foundation of all 
technological progress. 


Land-grant idea born 


PRESSURE in some quarters for 
an “industrial college” confronted 
pressure in others for an “agricul- 
tural college.” Compromises re- 
Sulted: in the “land-grant institu- 
tion” idea, which gave dignity to 
the practical pursuits of life. 


Justin S. Morrill of Vermont suc- 
cessfully sponsored the Morrill Act 
into lay when President Abraham 
Lincoln signed it on July 2, 1862. 


'' The act was designed to meet 
the needs of a vigorous and in- 
creasingly democratic nation. It 
Was as unique as existing insti- 
tutions were traditional and do- 
nated lands to the several states 
“for the endowment, support and 
Maintenance, of at least one col- 
lege, where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other 
Sciences and classical studies, and 
including military tactigs, to 
teach such branches of learning 
as are related to Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts .. . in order to 
promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” 


Though filling a national need, 
the act clearly defined state re- 
Sponsibility and control. 


BUT in agriculture the first great 
Need was the establishment of a 
Ody of scientific knowledge from 


Demands on Auburn's services are 


Statewide 


which to teach. Agricultural re- 
search was the answer to this need. 
First step in its fulfillment came in 
1887 with the passage of the Hatch 
Act. The act granted $15,000 a year 
to each college for agricultural re- 
search, 

The knowledge of how to im- 
prove farm production and farm 
life could not within itself improve 
crops or ease the life of the rural 
family. Since most of, the people 
couldn’t come to college the ques- 
tion was how to take the college 
to them. Congress passed the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, authoriz- 


ing use of federal funds to consoli-. 


date the teaching and research re- 
sults and extend this knowledge to 
the farm family through one co- 
operative extension system. Thus 
was born the Extension Service. Its 
purpose: to show farm people how 
research can help give them prac- 
tical answers to their problems. 


- Likewise, research and instruc- 
tion in engineering, architecture, 
and other applied sciences are mak- 
ing their contributions to the ad- 
vancing industrial economy of the 
State and nation. 


Widened range 


THE land-grant institution wid- 
ened the range of higher education 
by making education available to 
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* LEGEND: 


Auburn Alumni in County 


Students from County attending API 


all who might benefit from train- 
ing in the application of science to 
the solution of human problems. 
The permanent challenge fac- 
ing the land-grant college is that 
of making education available to 
all. In this there is no going back, 
no standing still, if the real needs 
of living people are to be served. 

An institution founded for serv- 
ice to all people cannot help but 
grow. The more needs it serves, the 
greater the demands upon it. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute is Alabama’s land-grant col- 
lege. Its instructional program is 
conducted through eight profes- 


sional schools and a_ graduate 
school. 

= 
Agricultural research rd 


ITS agricultural research is con- 
ducted by a fine staff of scientists 
working in the Main Station, ten 
substations, and numerous experi- 
mental fields. The agricultural re- 
search program of Auburn now in- 
cludes a vast body.of knowledge of 
Alabama’s soils, plants, animals, 
and rural economy. . 

Its extension service, operating 
in all the counties, takes to the 
farm people information through 
which they may improve their 

« farms and homes. 
There are hundreds of reasons 


why high school students choose 


Auburn as their college, but cer- 
tainly high on the list is the indom= _ 
‘itable “Auburn Spirit” possessed by 


alumni and students. The spirit 
born on Auburn’s democratic and 
friendly campus is contagious, 


Enter all fields 


AUBURN men and women pos- 
sessed with this spirit enter into all 
fields of endeavor. In their com- 


munity activity and chosen fields — 


of work, they attain success, and 
with success comes the respect of 
the community. With this respect 
comes the question of where did 


they receive their training and 


where did they learn their way of 

life? a 

The high school student asks — 
this question and makes a choice. 
From the Auburn campus today 
will come leaders of tomorrow in 


’ the agricultural, industrial and 


cultural development of the 
State. | 
One cannot view lightly the mon- 


etary needs of an institution serv- 


ing the entire state as does Auburn, 
through its instruction, research 
and extension. Each division in the 
land-grant institution, though dis- 
tinct in its own activity, is depend- 
ent upon the others. To consider 
Auburn as being only one of these 
divisions would be cutting off the 
public nose to spite the public face, 

Your legislators will face these 
problems and give their answer. 


‘For Auburn alumni to appreciate 


the significance of and to be truly 
grateful for the past and future fi- 
nancial aid from the State of Ala- 
bama, they must know these prob- 
lems. They must appreciate the 
challenge and opportunities that 
await Auburn in carrying out the 
land-grant tradition, — 

An answer to the problems faced” 
by the division of instruction will 
be of interest to Auburn’s 25,000 
alumni, the parents of the 6,421 
students attending Auburn, the stu- 


dents themselves and the students 


yet to come. 

The answers to the problems 
faced by the division of agricultur- 
al research will in large measure 
solve the problems of farming in- 


dustry, which does an annual cash — 
half a billion © 


business of almost 
dollars! 


Many are concerned 

AN ANSWER to the problems fae- 
ing the division of agricultural ex- 
tension will certainly be of interest 
to 960,000 farm men, women, boys 
and girls. Extension agents and 


specialists helped this number 


learn how to use research for prae- 


tical results on their farms and im 


their homes. 
THINK as you read the pages | 
to follow. How can Auburn, our 
land-grant college, better serve 


the State? With the support it — 


has had, it has done a good job. 
WITH THE NEW DEMANDS 


AND OPPORTUNITIESOF THE, | 


FUTURE, IS “GOOD” GOOD 
- ENOUGH? : 


Next page: Instruction Division 
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Problems facing Auburn's 


AUBURN, like other Alabama col- 
leges, has seen enrollment grow by 


leaps and bounds: 80% in the past ” 


10 years! This enrollment trend 
probably will continue, and at an 
increased rate. College enrollments 
are growing much faster than the 
total population. : 
Auburn enrolled 6,400 in Septem- 
ber, 1952, That was about 1,000 
more than had been expected. But 
more than facilities were taxed. 
API’s teaching staff was over- 
loaded, forcing college officials to 
take emergency measures to secure 
sufficient instructors. To meet 
those needs without consideration 
of further increases in enrollment 
expected this fall, the administra- 
tion believes it essential to add 67 
new faculty members. ° 


Salaries below average 


THE NEED for a larger faculty is 
only part of the problem, In its 
budget request the administration 
has expressed an urgent need’ for 
funds for salary improvement. Sal- 
aries of API teachers are well be- 
low the average of the 51 land- 
grant colleges and universities in 
the nation. 
Enrollment has received prior- 

ity: major attention has gone to 
_the securing of necessary person- 
nel to teach the increased num- 
ber of students. But postponed 
in the past, it is now important 
that Auburn obtain funds for suf- 
ficient equipment for use in 
teaching the scientific and tech- 
nical courses which the state 
needs in its progress. For addi- 
tional equipment, $84,200 has 
been requested. 

Auburn, like other institutions, 
faces growing demands for gradu- 
ate training. But this demand with 
all its promise also requires an in- 
vestment. A recent survey by “out- 
side” professionals recommended 
substantial expenditures for pur- 
chase of books and _ professional 
journals. And this is only one phase 
of the problem of higher mainte- 
nance costs. 

New buildings have been added, 
labor costs are up; all these factors 
make it imperative that the in- 
Stitution obtain more funds for 
maintenance of the instructional 
division. The.amount requested to 
increase maintenance is $136,000. 

Enrollment gains -point up an- 
other problem for API: the need 
for major alterations and repairs on 


campus buildings. Several of Au- 


burn’s old buildings require con- 
siderable work if they are to be 
used safely. More recent buildings 
need refitting in many cases for 
efficient, economical service, For 
urgent alterations, $127,800 has 
been requested. 


Enrollment climbing 


THE administration has asked the 
Legislature for more funds because 
enrollmént continues to grow. In 
the spring of.1951 college officials 
conservatively predicted an enroll- 
ment of 5,385 for the ’51-’52 bien- 


ALL ENROLLMENTS © 


1T COSTS more to teach more students. 
Auburn stretched funds for instruction 
Cangerously thin for the last half 
of the biennium just ended. More 


funds will be necessary if the college 
meets even the conservative gains in 
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enrollment for the next two years. 


En- 
rollment went slightly over estimates 


in 1951 and then more than a 1000 
over the 1952 prediction. What about 
1953-54 when, it is expected, at least 
6,800 students will attend Auburn. 
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“HOW to estimate enroliment. From past 
experience college officials can safely, 


Predict the loss each year as a class 
moves through the four years of col- 
lege. Reading from left to right and 
Cropping one space each column you can 
trace losses of these Auburn classes, 


nium. 


In 1951 enrollment reached 5,760... 


Matters became critical last fall 
when with plans and funds for their 
conservative estimate of 5,385, col- 
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Past experience in normal losses would 
lead the administration to predict an 
enroliment of 6,950 this fall and 7,400 
next year. But being exceedingly cauti- 
ous in asking for funds, Auburn official- 
ly is predicting enrollments both years 
of 6,800, asking for funds accordingly. 


lege officials found themselves with 
6,421 students enrolled—1.036 
tra” students. 

Again institutional officers are 
Making a conservative enrollment 


“eax. 


Division of Instruction 


estimate in placing their needs be- 
fore the legislature. They now esti- 
mate that. 6,800 students will én- 
roll for the coming school year and 
again in 1954. More than just past 
experience seems to bear out the 
soundness of this conservative es- 
timate. The chart. on this page 
shows one of the ways college of- 
ficials predict enrollment. 

Year in and year out losses in 
the original enrollment of a class 
follow an almost fixed pattern; the 
percentages that drop out. for vase 
rious reasons each year shift ve ory 
little.. Thus, in our chart, we can 
expect that the freshman class of 
2,267 which came to Auburn last 


fall will number only 2,050 when 
they begin their sophomore vear 
this fall. Similarly, last year’s 
sophomores, then 1,308 strong, will 


count only 1,250 members as ree 
turning juniors this fall. 

Now notice that in the “1 Fall, 
1953” column, college officials caus 
tiously plan on only 2,100 freshe 
men entering API this fall. Add the 
column and you arrive at a total of 


6,950. That total, with its cons rva- 
tive freshman estimate. is 150 over 
the figure submitted to the legislae 
ure in the request for fund 

Maybe only 2,100 again 

BUT LOOK ‘ahead a year to 1954 
It is an uncertain world ws OW 
live in so API again looks for no 
increase in freshman enrollment 
just 2,100 again, (Alumni of not toe 
many years back remember when 
that was the size of the entire stue 
dent body). But the large classes 
entering in ’52 and ’53 will still be 


in school. Even with normal losses 
in these classes, total enrollment 
will have reached the . 100 mark. 
That would seem to leave no 
doubt that Auburn has been ultra 
conservative in predicting its en- 
rollment—one of the yardsticks the 


Legislature will use to measure 
how much the college needs to op- 
erate on in the coming two years. 


Double-barreled problem 


AS STATED earlier, Auburn faces 
a_ double-barreled Sroblem in se 
curing and holding a good ‘faculty: 
First, rapid gains in enrollment 
leave Auburn with a serious 
shortage in the numerical 
Strength of its faculty. 
Second, other colleges and in- 
dustry attract Auburn’s faculty 
with decided salary advantages. 
So fast has enrollment grown 
that the administration this fall 
seeks 10 professors, 9 associate pro 
fessors, 14 assistant professors, 34 
instructors and 25 graduate assis- 
tants to meet existing needs, re- 
gardless of further gains in enroll- 
ment. An overloaded faculty means 
less variety in courses offeted, an 
undesirable reliance on temporary 
instructors and graduate assistants, 
counsel with individual students. 
For more necessary faculty, $801,- 
800 has been requested. 
Governmental, industrial and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Problems of Instruction 
(Continued from page 4) 


other research programs exert a 


great demand on Auburn’s faculty_ 


in many fields. These agencies at- 
tract high ranking faculty members 
because of the low salaries paid by 
API. Other land-grant colleges and 


universities with higher salaries. 


can draw teachers from Auburn. 


Graphs help explain 


TWO GRAPHS on this page help 
bring the salary problem at Au- 
burn into sharp focus for us. How 
does Auburn compare with other 
land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties? The bar graph shows how Au- 
burn lags behind the average. How 
big are the differences? 


full professor $1,412 
associate professor 820 
Fr assistant professor 636 
[* instructor » 505 


Salaries for college teachers at 
‘Auburn not only are low when 
compared to comparable institu- 
tions, but when compared to the 
average U. S. worker. Salaries for 
college teachers were slower to in- 
crease than were salaries: for all 
U. S. workers in the inflationary 
period since 1939. But our second 
graph on this page shows more than 
a time-lag in salaries. 

In 1951 salaries. for API teach- 
ers had increased 78 per cent. But 
the average earnings for all U. S. 
workers had increased 138 per 
cent. 


During the past five years col- 
lege officials have made great ef- 
fort to recruit a highly competent 
and well-trained faeulty. Now their 
years of experience and service en- 


title them to promotion and the in- 
creased salary that goes with pro- 
motion, To keep these, good faculty 
members and tq attract still more 
is of vital concern to the admin- 
istration. 

For a limited number of such 


promotions and slight increases in 


Salaries for the instructional di- 
vision, college officials now request 
$13 38 20 ). 


Bd * 


‘Look at Our Colleges’ 


(The editorial to follow was 
printed in The Birmingham 
News Sunday, July 5. Because 
the article is timely, informative 
and challenging, The Alumnews 
is reprinting it for all alumni to 


read.—The Editor) 

THE above is the title of an ex- 
ceedingly informative booklet is- 
Sued by 


the nine state-supported 
Colleges in Alabama with .the co- 
Operation of the. State Department 
of Education, The title may be 
Viewed as a simple description of 
the contents of the booklet or as a 
Plea to the people of Alabama. The 
Publication serves both purposes. 

“Look at Our Colleges” finds 
its starting point in the common 
idea that broadening the op- 
portunities for higher educa- 
tion is imperative in a self-gov- 
erning society. Education for 
more effective citizenship is a 
Vital need for defense against 
foes, within and without, of de- 
mocracy, Hence an inquiry into 
what the state’s public colleges 
are doing is particularly im- 
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THIS graph shows Auburn’s salary 


(solid black bar) for each rank com- 
pared to the average salary at the 
institutions 


nation’s 51 land-grant 


\ 
“shown in 


shaded bar). Obviously, 


Auburn cannot its teachers as 


pay 


well as the average land-grant college 


BASIC 
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THE average U. S. worker has done al- 
most twice as well, salary-wise as the 
average Auburn teacher. Average pay 


portant. 


In many respects, Alabama is 
doing well. Its per capita income 
has increased more than three 


The Auburn Alumni Association 


for all U. S. workers has jumped 138% 
since 1939. Average pay for Auburn’s 
teaching staff has gone up only 78% 


times in the past decade while the 
nation’s was increasing two and 
one-half times. Industry is moving 
into Alabama at a substantial rate. 


SALARIES 


This means need for more highly 
trained people, for more technical 
and skilled education. How well 
are the state colleges meeting these 
needs? , 


Supplies the answers 


IN graphs and statistics, the book=- 
let supplies the answers. Some are 
favorable, some not. Alabama has, 
proportionately, only 60 per cent 
as many college graduates as the 
nation. Alabama has relatively 
fewer college-trained adults than 
other states. We start with a short- 
age of college-trained people. 


Are enough young people go- 
ing to college in Alabama, the 
booklet asks? In Alabama, 17.8 
per cent of college-age youth 
are in college. The average for 
Southern states is 20.4, for the 
nation 28.4. Starting with a 
shortage of college people, our 
shortage, relative to other states, 
is increasing. 


The state is particularly laggard 
in the matter of graduate study. 
That means that we are not turn- 
ing out enough specialists, scien- 
tists, scholars, creative workers— 
“critically needed in our advanc- 
ing economy.” Many of the best of 
the state’s students go elsewhere 
for graduate work, there to re- 
main. 


What of the effort the state is 
making? Our per capita expendi- 
tures for college instruction in 
1950, for all colleges, was $3.02, 
compared with $3.75 for other 
Southern states ahd $5.12 for the 
nation. Only two states, Arkansas 


and Kentucky, spent less. Alabama 


has one public college for every 
22,330 youths of college age (18 to 
21), while the Southern figure is 
one for every 13,923. 


Pay influences quality 


WHAT of the quality of instruc- 
tion? That is influenced by the 
pay of college teachers. Between 
1939-40 and 1951-52, salaries for 


college teachers in Alabama in- 


creased in dollars 78.2 per cent. 
But the cost of living in that period 
rose 97.6 per cent. Alabama college 
teachers suffered in those years a 
distinct cut in buying power. 


Alabama’s state government 


-pays only 44.7 per cent of the cost 


of students in the public colleges. 
The percentage in other Southern 
states is 50.4, and in the nation 
52.6. This means that the student 
and his family must pay a larger 
share here than elsewhere. And 
Alabama has the lowest state tax 
burden in the South. we 


Can we afford more ‘college — 


education? Well, in 1950 Ala- 
bama spent $3.02 per capita for 
college education, $3.72 for cos- 


metics, $18.27 for tobacco and 
$19.42 for alcoholic beverages. 


Plea to Alabamians 

THESE are some of the many facts 
contained in “Look at Our Col- 
leges.” They make of the title of 
the booklet a plea for Alabamians 
to look«to the defense of their 
faith 
paring their youth for a more en- 


democratic through  pre- 


lightened citizenship. 


Next page: Agricultural Extension 
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By P. O. DAVIS - 
he Director, API Extension Service 


: fesribe, along’ with other divisions 


of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
~ tute, developed ~ and presented 


Ss facts” in behalf of additional funds 


Fie Row in session, This was done last» 


> 


i were mindful that. the Extension. 


x 
OTIC Ae 


A ee 1 


shy 


from the Legislature of Alabama 


spring; and was acted upon by the 


as: board of trustees.” 


In making these requests we 


Service is cooperative with the 
federal government, the State of 
Alabama, and each of the 67 


La ar counties. 


_ Many of us spent long hours on 
- this. Facts assembled led to the 
‘conclusion that we ‘should ask 


. 


. 4 for an annual increase of -$430,- 


360 for extension work the next 
be biennium. 


($21 928) ‘ioe to shifts in farm ee eee among states 


valid reasons in support thereof. 
In our letter of transmittal to 
President Draughon we pointed 
out that: 


1) AE aa or farm living in 
Alabama are increasingly com- 


plicated. More information _ is 
essential to success; and taking 
sound information to farm peole 
is our work, 


2) Dollar values have declined 
greatly in recent years, thereby 
requiring more dollars to do the 
same amount of work, but more 
work is needed. 


- 3) Salaries of extiathion Bigeas 
ers are low in terms of actual 
needs and also by comparison 
with others. Needs other than 
salaries are increasingly essen- 
sential as revealed below. 

4) There is now an anticipated 
reduction in federal funds and our 
current expenditures are depleting 
our reserve. 


The total increase ($430,360) be- 
ing sought is explained, briefly: 


$ 87,928 


vee — excess budget of $60,000 from our reserves was necessary 

pat to hold salaries at the current level after sharp reductions 
; in. other expenditures. Only an act of Congress can prevent 
“ a loss of $27,928 of federal funds next year. 


et ». Salary increases averaging 10% 
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3) Travel (an increase of Wee 
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$214,732 


a). Salary increases since the 1951 POT BNER acted -have 


“averaged 5.3 per cent from all funds,—federal, state, and 


_~ county which is entirely too little for the ea and to meet 


_ 


competition. 


bd) Living costs are at a high level; also other expenses. 


; (This proposed total of $214,732 for salary increases includes 
all salaries from all funds—federal, state, county. We believe 


_ that this request is fair because our federal funds are now 


ine 
“oe 


| Be ' ie gia, 787 per annum, or Bia double state funds) 


$ 56,000 


Most of this will go to county extension workers, many of 
whom are traveling beyond their budgets for travel and 
‘4 x “aig ern their salaries. 


a3; | eis needed annually for a state alte which was not held 
last year (1952) because of insufficient funds; and none is 


x ‘is oh Sk ie for this year. 


gl 


$ 50,000 


ae Foy current total budgeted for equipment is $8, 000 which is 
_ entirely too low. We cut severely on equpiment to maintain 


ve salaries and, as a result, much of our equipment is now badly 


worn, obsolete, and inadequate. 


bat Publications er increase of 22%) __ 


$ 10 000 


os 


as Br This increase is very modest in view of highs costs for sin 
" s ps ing; and more is wanted saetions Nex 


6) Supplies (an increase of 3344%) _ 


ey, on This is easily justified by sharp Heakcietnes in supplies in 
Bees: favor of salaries, We need more supplies. Prices of 
<3 sj ay _ and ail other supplies are now much higher than they were a 


few years ago. 


D, ‘Other items (transportation, communications, ae AD 8 


eae 3 Grand total increase requested 


et te, 


ee ee, + ee nee 


$ 10,000 


paper 


— 
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1,700 
wena —. $430,360 


COST: OF LIVING INDEX COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF COUNTY AGENTS 
* Alabama 1940 - 1952 


1942 1944 1946 


OUR DEFICIT spending of $60,- 
000 a year from our reserves was 
made necessary by the conditions 
under which we were operating. 
These reserves were accumulated 
over a long period of years, begin- 
ning by the late Dr. L. N. Duncan 
when he was director; and con- 
tinued by me until a few years 
ago when it became impossible. 


By doing this —and by using 
a small increase from the Legis- 
lature of two years ago—we 
were able to increase current 
salaries by an average of 5.3% 
over 1950-51. This was not, how- 
ever, in keeping with the con- 
tinuous increase in the cost of 
living. Most extension workers 
-in Alabama now have a smaller 
buying power than they had 
5, 10, or 15 years ago, although 
their salaries are higher in terms 
of dollars, 


Realizing that personnel is of 
paramount consideration we have 
gone as far as we could go in bud- 
geting funds to salaries. In the 


current budget, salaries get 83.2% % 
of the total. This leaves 10.7% for 
travel and 6.1% for supplies, equip- 
ment, and other essentials. 


AML is needed 


AS THIS is being written I-have no | 


explicit information as to what the 
~ Legislature will do with our re- 
- quest. I do know that all the money 
requested is needed; and more, too, 
for additional lines of work which 
we should be doing but, for which, 
we don’t now have personnel be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 


89% 


(increase 


2 62% 


@ (increase, 


1948 


(The Extension Service role in 
showing farm people how 
tical answers to their problems 
was vividly portrayed recently 
by Alabama News Magazine. In 
a special feature on Alabama Ag- 
riculture, Alabama described the 


valuable services that are per- 


re 
. search can help give them prac- _ 


formed by the Extension Service ae | 


at API. The following is a part 


ie 


of that report.—The Editor) 


Practical service 


ALABAMA Polytechnic 
is the “farm capital” of this state. 


Through its Agricultural Exten- — 


sion Servicé it works with ap- 
proximately 960,000 farm men, 
women, boys: and girls, including- 


63,000 home demonstration women J 


and 126,000 4-H Club youths of © 
both sexes. 


Alabama’s land-grant collége al- tae ; 


so cooperates with members of 
many other organizations, includ- 
ing 12,200 FFA members, 15,000 
Future Homemakers, 


bers of the Alabama Cattlemen’s a 
Association, 73,000 members of the — 


Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, ~ 


Institute 


o 
z 


te 
& 


4,000 mem-— 


6,000 members of the Alabama is 
Dairymen’s Association, 1,500 a 
members of the Alabama Poultity % 


men’s Association. 


Based on research 


EXTENSION teaching is based — 
upon scientific research, most of 


which is done by the research di- 


vision of fhe college. The teaching — set . 
is done by a state staff of specialists oF ) 


3 ae 


) 
% 


and local county and home agents 


in each of the 67 counties. 
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Many problems confront API's Division of 
pihdncsd AMh swede beie Bt te cra ts chal he 


By KENNETH B. ROY 


Agricultural Editor 
API Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


up 73 per cent of the State’s total 
cash farm income,. while food 
products produced and sold by 
Alabama farmers averaged only 


22 per cent during the 1925-29 
period. 


. 


By 1951, cash receipts from live- 
stock products exceeded those 
from cotton and cotton seed by 
more than a million dollars. Pro- 
duction and sale of food products 
by farmers accounted for 49 per 
cent of the State’s total receipts 


ADVANCES in Alabama’s agricul- 
ture in the last decade are nothing 
short of revolutionary! 


3 
aaa 


Increases production effici- 
‘ ency by farmers, step-up of pow- 
er on farms, and production of 
more products to sell are note- 


worthy signs of a new and pro- 


gressive agriculture in the State. that year, 
While favorable prices have Qvyer 50,000 tractors 
stimulated increased production . ° 


GREAT STRIDES have been made 
in mechanization. This year there 
are well over 50,000 tractors on 
Alabama farms, and according to 
latest reports there are 7,678 com- 
bines, corn pickers, and pick-up 
balers for hafvesting grains, seed 


and have been responsible in a 
measure for larger cash income, 
agricultural research has provided 
new methods and facts whereby 
farmers have been able to realize 
greater returns from their opera- 
tions. Many of the changes taking 


place in Alabama’s agriculture to- TOPS, corn, and hay. 

day had their origin in the research ‘Ainharin forinabe own and use 
laboratories and critical field test- 52,791 trucks in their business op- 
ing by the Agricultural Experi- erations. The 1950 U. S. Census re- 
ment Station of the Alabama Poly- ports electric power on 144,567 of 
technic Institute. 


Alabama’s 211,512 farms for lights, 


years. Today farm production in Only 7,638 tractors and about 15,- 
the State is a big business aimed at 900 trucks on Alabama farms, and 
both the customers’ clothing and 939,725 had electricity. In this chang~ 


ing agriculture of the last decade, 
farmers have become important 


food dollars, 
Twenty-five,. years ago, the 


primary crop was cotton. It made markets for manufactured goods. 


Improved 


COTTON YIELDS 


Lh (lint) per acre 
300 


200 


fe 
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Yield increase over 1930, when Substations were 
established, has been worth — 


$44,534,000.00 | 


er yeor to aloborve formers 
in 10- year ge his of 1943-52 


FROM research in Alabama has come sect controls. With this knowledge, Ala- 
better yielding and better quality cet- 


bama growers have been able to realize 
ton Varieties, the right amounts and. 


4414 million dollars more per year from 


ricultural’ 


Farming big business refrigeration,» and operation of 
labor-saving equipment and con- 

FARMING in Alabama is nearly a yeniences. ye 

half-billion-dollar business — a 

four-fold” incréase in the last 12 As recent as 1941, there were 


kinds of fertilizers for economical 
‘ in st 10 years. 
Yields, and effective disease and in- cotton crops during the last 10 ys 
By - - . . * 
__» The Auburn Alumni Association setae Gar 
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GULF COAST SUBSTATION 
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ing unit, 


Basic 
Auburn. 


Summarized are some of the 
“major advances in the State’s” 
agriculture. ; 


Cotton yield better 


IN THE last 10 years, Alabama 
cotton farmers have made diligent 
use of research results. They have 
planted better yielding varieties— 
the handiwork of the cotton breed- 


er. More and better fertilizers have 


been applied to the- crop. And, to 
safeguard their investment, grow- 
ers have used newly developed and 
tested cotton insect and disease 
controls. 


In return, growers during the 
1943-52 . period, which includes 
good and bad seasons, averaged’. 
about 100 pounds more lint per 
acre than they did during the 
first 5 years of the 1930’s. Ac- 
tually they averaged producing 
within 35,000 as many bales from 
1% million acres as they did in 
the 1930-34 period when cotton 
acreage averaged 2.9 million 
acres, | 


The yield increase has been 
worth $44,534,000 per year to Ala- 
bama cotton growers in the last 
10-year period. 


Plains a top variety 


BECAUSE of its short staple in 
those earlier years, Alabama cot- 
ton was in léttle demand—a drug 


The AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION SYSTEM 
of the ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


wm TENNESSEE VALLEY SUBSTATION 


, \ 
NORTH ALABAMA HORTICULTURE 


‘ 
SUBSTATION b=] ‘ 
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FORESTRY ‘unit 
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cgnsists of the Main Station at Auburn, 
six experiment fields, 
and the ornamental horticulture field’ station. 
This system serves the State through its interrelated 
units located in the 
research 
Much of tHe research 
of applied types and 


- yield, corn production in. Alabama — by 


the State was first recommended 


on the market. In 1931, 85 per cent . 


of the Alabama ie was less than 


—:15416. 
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WIREGRASS SUBSTATION 


Agricultural Experiment Station System 
10 substations, 


a plant breed- 


five forestry units, 


major soil and climatic regions. 
state-wide application is done at 
at the outlying units is 
designed to solve local problems. 


of 


This great improvement in 
percentage was cut to 7, and in the 2 
past 3 years 1 per cent or less of 
the crop has been shorter than © 
15/16. This vast improvent in a 
staple length and quality is the re- 
sult of growers replacing old “run-> — 
out” cottons with new improved <i Siege 
varieties. One of the leading va- 
rieties in Alabama is Plains—an 
Auburn development. Auburn 56 
is another variety developed and — 
recently released by the Experi- 
ment Station. iY 


Impressive corn gains 


ALTHOUGH last year’s drought ie 
severely cut the State’s average — Bs 


has made impressive gains since 
1948 when hybrid corn adapted to “ 


by the Experiment Station. In the — 
1948-51 period, farmers — averaged _ ; 
around 20 bushels per acre and — z= 


harvested 9,358,250 more bushels 
from 828,750 fewer acres than they Rees 
did in 1938-41 period when viclieee | 

averaged 12 bushels, 2 


By 1952, 39 per cent of the corms 
acreage was planted in hybrids, _ 
Drawing on research results, farm-_ 
ers mye capri to the use of bet: * 


used ‘primarily as food and 


(Continued on next page) — 


feed for workstock and for pro- 
ay of meat and milk for 


4 earner by marketing it through 
_ livestock. 


ie since 1948; reaching a total 
of 231 million pounds sold in 1951 
that brought Alabama producers 
nearly 49 million dollars as com- 


pared to 129 million pounds sold: 
4 years earlier. 


All-time peanut record 


added income per year in the last 


_ 5 years when research results have 
. been adopted widely by peanut 
“growers. 


In their work on mechanization 
of the crop in the last 4 years, ag- 
ricultural engineers at Auburn 
have shown that it is entirely 
praetical to meehanize peanut pro- 
duction and harvest at an ph 
ant saving in labor. 


Livestock production 


FROM ALL indications, Alabama 
farmers expect to maintain the 
gains made in livestock produe- 
tion. In 1952, Alabama had the 
highest rate of inerease in cattle 
numbers of any state—15 per cent 
as compared to the 7 per cent na- 
tional rate. On January 1, 1953, 
there were 1,708,000 head of cattle, 
including dairy, on Alabama farms 


RESEARCH with fertilizers se and 
hybrids Aas resulted tn 


MORE CORN i, abs 


1938-41 Average uleld per acre 12 bu 
(948-51 Average yield per acre 20 bu 


=< ; _ PEANUT YIELDS in Alabama be- 
ae - tween 1919 and 1942 averaged 602 
_ pounds per acre. In the last 5 years, 


or a gain of more than a half- 
million, over # years earlier. 


MORE LOGS somoudez 


ae eat . e 
Income for livestock and live- 


ee 
“§ eres better 
* oe 


we _ however, growers averaged 862 


pounds of nuts per acre, or a gain 


a of 43 per cent. Last, year, an all- 


_ time record was set when growers 
harvested an average of 1,025 


Be ; ter variety sad better insect and 


/ disease control, and by obtaining 
and maintaining better stands, all 


The average 261-pound yield in- 
crease has meant $8,487,000 of 


— 


19 -42 


stock products during the 5-year 
period of 1925-29 averaged about 
15 per cent of the total cash farm 
reeeipts in the State. Since that 
period, cash income from live- 
stock marketings has steadily 
grown, reaching 179 million dol- 
lars in 1951 or about 40 per cent 
of the State’s total cash farm re- 
ceipts, , 


It was not many years ago that 
Alabama imported milk to meet 


1942 -50 


lb.yield increase. 


has meant $8,487, OOO 
added income per year in last 5 years 
when research results have been more 
widely adopled by peanut growers 


a oo ; 
"THE 260-pound gain per acre in peanut 


yields in the last five years is the re- 
sult of Alabama farmers planting a 
yielding and better quality 


variety, using better insect and disease 
controls, and obtaining and maintain- 
ing better stands — all the results 
of peanut production research werk. 
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193841 Average - 
per year . . 


1948-51 -Ave dation 
“peryear.. 


“ 
USE of better varieties, larger amounts 
of nitrogen fertilizers, and _ closer 
Spacing has resulted in higher corn 


the needs of its grade A markets. 
Today practically all of the requir- 
ed grade A milk is being produced 
within the State. In both 1950 and 
1951, Alabama dairymen marketed 
over a half billion pounds of milk 
each year—the highest total mark- 
etings in the State’s history. 


Research a big help 


FAVORABLE prices were respon- 
sible for stimulating much of this 
increase, particularly in recent 


-years. However, profits were made 


possible by research on pasture 
establishment, maintenance and 
management, and by research on 
methods of increasing production 
of such other feed crops as corn, 
alfalfa, crimson clover, and sericea. 
Between the years of 1944 and 1949, 
Alabama farmers nearly doubled 
their acreage used entirely for 
pasture—from 853,725 to 1,598,350 
acres. 


In 1951 Alabama farmers mark- 
eted 231 million pounds of hogs. 
Although off some in 1952-53 be- 
cause of the State’s drought-cut 
corn crop last year, there is strong 
evidence that hog production will 
continue to gain in importance as 
rapidly as feed production permits. 


On January 1 of this year, there 
were .1,143,000 hogs and pigs on 
Alabama farms. This was second 
highest in 10 southern states. 


Broiler production 


BROILER production continues to 
increase faster in Alabama than in 
the country as a whole. Broiler 


80250000 Ib. 


$5,095,87 5.00 


176,41 74{,QQ00 Ib 
#33'9.41,.575.00 


yields in Alabama. This gain is reflected 
in the steady rise in hog production and 
marketings in the State in recent years. 


chick replacements the first three 
months of 1953 were 12 per cent 
higher in Alabama than they were 
the same time last year, while that 
of the entire country was down 
about four per cent. 

Commercial broiler produc- 
tion in Alabama has grown near- | 
ly nine fold. Producers in 1952 
sold over 63 million pounds as 
compared to 7-1/5 million pounds 
11 years earlier. Receipts from 
broiler sales total about 18%. » 
million dollars in 1952. 


Last summer the Expériment 
Station released a practical and 
safe vaccine for immunization of 
chickens against ‘cecal coccidiosis, 
which is known to cause death 
losses as high as 50 per cent, The 
new vaccine has proved highly ef- . 
fective. Since its release, well over 
20 million birds have been im- 
munized with the Auburn-develop- 
ed vaccine. 


Egg marketings 
climbed from 3234 million dozen in 
1942 to 42% million in 1952, a gain 
of 30 per cent. The increase from 
112 to 140 eggs per hen per year 
during the last eight, years rer 
fleets use of better laying strains. 
Contributing to this 25 per cent 
improvement in egg p#duction per 
hen has been the development and 
release of the Auburn Strain of 
White Leghorns, which has back 


.of it some 15 years of breeding for 


resistance to common poultry di- 
sease and high egg production. 


Since 1948, the Experiment Sta- 


(Continued on next page) 
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tion has released nearly 300,000 
. hatching eggs of this strain- to * 
pe hatcheries, which in turn have. 
|} . multiplied the strain for distri- 
‘bution. 


Top truck crops 


THE MOST important truck crops 
in. Alabama are sweetpotatoes, . 
Irish potatoes, watermelons, sweet 
corn, tomatoes, green beans, green ~ 
lima beans, okra, cucumbers, and» 
cabbage. These crops make up a 
high percentage of the acreage de- 
voted ta. commercial vegetable pro- 


duction, ‘te | 


Between 1942 and 1951, Alabama - 
Irish potato growers averaged 21 
more bushels per acre than they 
did in the 10-year period 20 years 
earlier, A seed testing program be- 
gun in the 1930’s and subsequent 
research-developed controls of 
early and late blight of potatoes 
have had much to do with the im- 
provement in yield per acre. At 
average prices, the 21-bushel in- 
crease in yield per acre, made 
possible by research, has meant 
$1,251,900 more per year to *growers 
in the 1942-51 period. 


Field seed crops 


Seed crops have become an in- 
creasingly important contributor to 
cash income on numbers of Ala-_ 
bata’ farms. Thése crops include - 
hybrid seed corn, reseeding and 
Common crimson clovers, Caley 
peas, white clover, lespedeza, and 
fescue grass, 

This recent development meant 
nearly five million dollars to 


ae ‘40 '4) 
THE average number of eggs laid per 
hen in Alabama increased about three 
dozen between 1940 and 1952—104 to 
141. This gain in production reflects — 
Use of better laying strains, stimulated 
In the last five years by the _telease 
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‘pines high egg production and 
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ao. iS producing ¢ a bigger 
- share of Alabama’s Total | 
income. ee 


Percent of | 
lotal farm receipts 
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IN THE last several years, field Income from livestock and livestock products 


averaged 436, OO0O,O000 per year 


during the 1947-1951 


PRODUCTION of livestock and live- 
stock products by Alabama farmers has 
become an important part of the State’s 
total cash farm receipts. Income from 


~~ 


growers in 1951, as compared to 
a 1% million-dollar return five 
years earlier. In this same period, 


~ 


| EGG PRODUCTION per HEN © 
7 - in Mabama | : 


of “the Aahoch Strain of White Leg- 
horns. This strain, developed by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, com- 
re- 


sistance to common poultry . diseases. 


_ period 


livestock and livestock products has 


steadily 


of total cash receipts in 1925-29 


period to over 40 per cent in 1951, 


seed crop acreage increased from 
36,000 to nearly 100,000 acres. 


Alabama ; 
BROILER PRODUCTION and INCOME 


‘Million Ib. ; Production 
70 


er ee wane 


42 43 44 45 
BROILER production is one of, if not 
the, fastest: growing industry. in Ala- 
bama, Eleven years ago broiler growers 
produced and marketed a little over 
7 million pounds; by 1952, marketings 
exceeded 63 million ESenee amounting 


“ a 


increased—from, 15 per cent 


i950 that provide more uniform stands, 


~and number of applications needed, — 


46 47 


Next ona! pepe concluded 


sheep on Alabama farms has 


velopment by the plant breeder of 3 
varieties adapted to this purpose, 
development of planting practices 


and development of improved — ; 
methods of defoliation, i ates 


"Chemical weed ee offers R 
_ promise of reducing hand labor in 
both row-crop production and pas: ‘ 
ture management, but there re 
mains much research to be done on 
materials to us, dosage_rates, time 


and improvements in application — 
machinery. 

The increases in ites of 5 
‘beef cattle, dairy cattle, and 


emphasized the need for a more _ 
adequate reserve feed program, — 
Only through research will it be — 
possible to determine the most | 
economical way to supplement _ 
our present grazing program and 
to obtain smaximum neti si: ae 
from each acre. — se, 


Accurate information is needed 
on labor-saving methods of har- — ji) 
vesting and storing hay and silage, ie et 
Management studies are needed on . 
the relative value of hay, silage, 
and dehydrated forages. 


More is demanded 


THERE is & need among dairymen 
for a more palatable strain of se- SS 
ricea lespedeza or for some other © A : 
legume that will withstand drought — | 


(Continued on next page) . 
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49 | Eats 
to more than 18 million dollars. a yada oh 
ago the Experiment Station released 
a safe, practical and highly effective _ 
vaccine against cecal coccidiosis, and > 
over 20 million birds have been ims 
munized with the vaccine since. isa 


48 


. Washington University in St. Louis, 
_ Mo., recently awarded an honorary doc- 
tor of science degree to Dr. Benjamin 
__M. Duggar, nationally known as the dis- 


Agricultural Research 
(Continued from page 9) 


and produce good yields of suc- 
_eulent, palatable feed. 
_ More information is needed on 
- thethods of management for per- 
ay manent pastures, and on the place 
eas, of pure stands of grass receiving 
supplemental commercial nitro- 
gen. 
_ The increasing importance of 
livestock as a source of income-to 
‘Alabama farmers and the preva- 
lence of VE and atrophic rhinitis 
in hogs, reproductive failures in 
dairy cattle, and bloat in cattle and 
oe sheep emphasize the need for an 
___—s expanded research program in ani- 
te Ss mal diseases. An adequate program 
would require joint efforts of the 
_ Agricultural Experiment Station 
_ and the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine. 


Profitable use of irrigation on 

_ pastures, row crops, and horticul- 
tral crops is dependent upon im- 

_ provements in design by the engi- 

bs z acer, accumulation of knowledge 
on such soil properties as infiltra- 
tion rate and eapacity of soil to 
hel water, and development of 

_ information on what crops to ir- 


i & Be. ‘tigate, when to apply water, and 


Me —— of irrigation on fertilizer re- 
quirements. 


orem tie 


ag crops, such as corn, peanuts, and 
a grasses, once thought to be resist- 
Be ant. Methods of control must be 
Ee _ established by research in the lab- 
“oratory, greenhouse, and field. 


: ao have appeared that damage 


| The people of Alabama are 
_ ‘becoming increasingly aware of 
_ the value of forest lands as reve- 
nue producers. Research on nurs- 
_ ery management and production 
___ practices has enlarged the con- 
\ "cept of possible Teturns from 


ay ing are still high. Research start- 
ed recently by the Experiment 
a shows promise of reduc- 
= 7: ing” these losses through more 
oe efficient utilization of short 
Ress ce as of lumber. 


Research in agriculture, as in 
Fe age fields, is a never-ending job. 
IAs long ag there is room for im- 
pS Y provement, there will be a need 
_ for research to determine how the 
improvement can be made. 


_ , An increase of $312,278 has been 
__-Fequested of the State Legislature 
for the Agricultural Experiment 
‘Station to expand its present re- 
Peis search, and to institute new in- 
_ westigations to meet problems 
_ @rising from a changing agricul- 
; ture in Alabama. 


100 


coverer of aureomycin. Dr. Duggar re- 
ceived his master’s degree at Auburn in 
1892, following his graduation from 
“Mississippi A and M College in 1891. 
During his colorful career, he has been 


awarded many honors and degrees. 


1894 


DEATHS: John D. Martin, widely known 
cotton businessman in Eufaula, Clio, 
Enterprise and Dothan for the past 50 
years, at his home June 7, 


1897 


Dr. George L. Faucett, Gadsden, was 
recently among 23 Alabama doctors 
honored during a convention of the 
State Medical Assn. Those honored had 
completed 50 years of medical _prac- 


ice. ’ 899 


A letter to The Alumnews recently re- 
ceived from Robert Leslie Newman con- 
tained many facts that may prove in- 
teresting to classmates, While at Au- 
burn, one of Mr. Newman’s best friends 
was C. “Eddie” Harrison, ’98. “Just by 
chance,” writes Mr. Newman, “I learn- 
ed from our Tampa Postmaster, S. G. 
Harrison, that he was a brother of Ed» 
die, and so I wrote him at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga. That letter brought on a 
visit from Eddie and Mrs. Harrison, and 
I had the pleasure of entertaining both 
‘young couples’ at our 5lst wedding an- 
niversary dinner at the famed Columbia 
Spanish Restaurant, Thursday, April 9. 
It was a most enjoyable reunion, and 
we have made up our minds to attend 
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Brief sketches and news items 
on Auburn’s sons and 


daughters 


the next homecoming and hope that the 
’98 and 799 classes can have a reunion 
at Auburn.” Living now in Tampa, Fla., 
Mr. Newman is Executive Secretary of 
the Florida Taxpayers Assn., Inc. 
1900 

Charles L. Harold, formerly of Sara- 
sota, Fla., has moved to Pleasantville, 
N. Y. ...John W. Shuff is now living 
in Birmingham. 


1901 


D. J. Parker has his home in New 
Orleans, La. 


1902 


Marvin Ellis, now retired, is living at 
Youngslawn, Ohio... Dr. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson, retired Presbyterian min- 
ister, author and historian, conducted’a 
révival and evangelistic mission at the 
First Presbyterian Church in, Opelika, 
April 12-19. Dr. and Mrs. Johnson have 
made their home in Montgomery fol- 
lowing his retirement from the active 


eS 


Jack Hobbie, tax collector of Mont- 
gomery County, was featured in April 
in The Montgomery Advertiser series 
about well known Montgomerians. Said 
the article, “reliable” is the word for 
him. “Accommodating and considerate 
to all with whom he has dealings, he 
goes out of his Way to help the tax- 
payer with his problems, He has: been; 
tax collector since 1936; has been con- 
tinually re-elected without opposition. 


He handles his responsibility without. 
fuss.” - 
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At average prices, 21 bushel gain in yield per 


acre, 


made possible by research, hos meant— 


$1,231,900.00 


more per year to Alabama potato growers 
in the 1942-51 period. 


A SEED testing program resulting in 
better yielding varieties, and research 
~~ 


developed control of early and late 


blight of Irish potatoes had much to do 
with the gain in yield per acre made 
by Alabama growers in the past decade. 


* 
Taylor Boyd Elected 
Etowah Club President 


TAYLOR Boyd, honorary Auburn alum- 
nus, was recently elected president of 
the Etowah County Auburn Club. 

Mr. Boyd, whose home. is in Gadsden, 
Ala., was made an honorary, alumnus 
at Homecoming in 1946 for meritorious 
service to the inStitution. Since then he 
has been actively associated with ac= 
tivities of the college and the Etowah 
County Club. 


* 

Cc. W. “Bill” Streit, Jr., was recently 
featured in an article in The Birming~ 
ham News as the Southeastern Confer- 
ence track meet was about to open its 
21st stand at Legion Field in the Magie 
City. Mr. Streit has refereed all 21 of the 
meets. In the story, Mr. Streit reflected 
over the wealth of memories that are 


his, after nearly two-score years of of- 
ficiating in Southern collegiate track 


meets, 1 908 


> 
Finley M. Grissett, missionary minis- 


ter of the U. S. Presbyterian Church, is ~ 


working in Lolodorf, Cameroun, West 


frica. 909 


Holand. E, Cox, former utility execu+: 
tive and an now an investment broker 
in Birmingham, has been named presi- 
dent»of the Birmingham, Better Busi~. 
ness Bureau. Mr. Cox also recently be» 
came associated with Frank Chappelle 
and Co., specializing, in, Mutual Funds, 
of Birmingham .. . James,G. Steizen- 
muller, sanitary engineer, working 
with TCI in Birmingham. 

1911 

T. M. Francis, consulting engineer, is 
living in Bitmingham ... McLain Te: 
Robertson, advertising solicitor, Curtis 
Publishing Co., has his home in New 
York City ... Dr. Guy J. Phelps, veteri- 
narian, is practicing in Montgomery «+. 
Lewis A. Scarbrough is living in Colume 
bus, Ga.... Riley G. Arnold is connect- 
ed with the American Farm Bureau, 
Federation in Chicago ... Dr. Bryan We 
Fortescue, veterinarian, is practing im 
Dothan, Ala. 


Oleon A. Miller, chemist supervisor, i8. 
employed by TCI in Birmingham . 
James K. Newell is Bitmingham repre- 


sentative of the American Cyanamid 
Co. of New York . .. Robert 8. Centers 


is 


fit is working with Southern Bell in 


Birmingham ... Marry L. Smith is with 
Newport Industries, inc., in DeQuincy, 
La.... Henry W. Grady, physician, is 
practicing in LaGrange, Ga... . E. Ws 
Dillard is with New England Electri¢ 
System in Boston, Mass... . Thomas ©- 
Almon is Judge of Probate in Morgan 
County. His home is in Decatur. 


1913 


Irvin T. Quinn has his home in Rich-., 
mond, Va... . Sidney R. Amos is Post. 
master and mercharit at Brooklyn, Ala.. 

. Paul M. Davenport, city clerk and | 
tdessurek is residing at Thomasville, 
Ga. ... Henry M. Brittain, attorney, is 
living in Wedowee, Ala. 
Cole, owner of Columbiana Drug ©» 
has his home in Columbiana, Ala. - + * 
Thomas G. Hearn, retired U. S. Army 
officer, is living at Palo Alto, Calif. . +s 
Henry G. Smith, planter and paar 
contractor, resides at Fitzgerald, Ga. - 
Harry G. Sessions, engineer, is living in 
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Beckley, W. Va. ... George V. Stelzen- 
muller is with the Farmers Home Adm. 
in Mobile ..°. A. P. Smith, engineer, 
has his home in Jacksonville; Fla. 


1914 . 


' Douglas Snow, druggist, is with Clov- 

erdale’Pharmacy in Montgomery, Ala. 
.. . Redding S. Sugg is dean, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, at API... Eason 
T. Cook is owner, Cook Jewelery Co. in 
Opelika ...Dr. Bryan W. Whitfield is 
chief surgeon at Murphy General Hos- 
pital in Murphy, N.'C. ... Harry P. 
Dixey, chief engineer: ‘with Louisiana 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau, has 
his home in New Orleans ..... Thomas M. 
Moore, realtor, resides in Mobile .. . 
Seals Biscoe, employee consultant, is 
living in Jackson, Tenn. . .. John L. 
Prosser, chiropractor, is executive di- 
rector, National Chiropractic Assn. in 
Tampa, Fla.... Francis A. Rew is coun- 
ty agent at Brewton, Ala, ... Gray 
Carter, chief engineer with Central of 
Georgia Railway, is living in Savannah, 
Ga. .. . Robert F. Benson is manager, 
employee relations, Gulf Refining Co., 
in New Orleans. 


1915 


James” Elliotte Peck is owner and 
operator of the Peck Funeral Home in 
Hartselle, Ala. ... Dr. Wade H. Rein- 
hardt has retired and has his home in 


Lowesville, N. C. 
1916 


Eugene. W. Powel}! is with the»State 
Highway Dept. in Montgomery . . 
Berrien W. Davis is, chief equipment 
engineer with North’ Carolina State 
Highway and Public:Works Commission 
af Raleigh, N. C; ,. Richmond Y. 
Bailey is with the Soil Conservation 
Service at Spartanburg;'S. Cou. Kens 
meth G. Caughman has his home in 
Westfield, N. J. ; ; . Roger M. Bostick is 
Supt. Fire Prevention: in. Benoit, Miss. 

1917 

Jesse J. Warren, secretary-treasurer, 
Preferred Life Assurance ‘Society in 
Montgomery, has his home there . 
Claudius H. Cole, Jr., has his home at 


Siluria, Ala. . Pugh Bryan Harris 
has moved to Konxville, Tenn. 


1919 


John Thomas, consultant with the 
American Locomotive Co., is living in 
Schenectady, New York . . . Clarence 
R. Beutell now resides at Kingsland, 
Ga... . Brig. Gen. John W. Persons is 
presently in command of the air base in 
Anchorage, Alaska ... Dr. M. K. Heath, 
Auburn, was recently named new sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Alabama Veteri- 
mary Medical Assn. 


1920 


J. D. Samford, district agent of 17 
Southwest Alabama counties for the 
API Extension Service, recently wrote a 
Special article for The Montgomery Ad- 
Vertiser on agriculture’s progress in 
his district . .. Dr. Threatte Bruce is 
Practicing in Columbus, Ga... . Gerald 
W, Pearson is manager, Williams Lum- 
ber Co. in Columbus, Ga. . . . Retired 
Cal. Albert ss. Lisenby has his home 
in Panama City, Fla... . Martin A. 
Shelby, commercial engineer, resides at 
Media, Pa. He is connected with General 
Electric Co, in Philadelphia ... R. M. 
Beasley is asst. general manager, Tela 
‘ Railroad Co. in LaLima, Honduras... 
William G, Nethery, asst. vice-president, 
First National Bank of Birmingham, is 
Serving as manager of Tarrant Branch 
Bank at Tarrant, Ala. 


1921 


BEATHS: Samuel Lee Wilson, Double 
Springs, Ala., after a long illness at the 
Veterans Hospital in Birmingham, June 
7. Mr. Wilson was a retired high school 


teacher and an ardent supporter of 
Auburn. 
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BARTEE ... gets promotion | 


Homer G. Bartee, Atlanta, has been 
promoted by Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. to the newly created position of 
Kentucky General Manager, with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Bartee, 
now assistant -vice-president in the 
company’s general offices in Atlanta, 
has been with the company for 32 years. 
In his new position, he will direct and 
coordinate all of Southern Bell’s opera- 
tions throughout Kentucky, including 
activities of the commercial, traffic, 
engineering and plant departments. Mr. 
Bartee was born at Columbus, Ga., and 
reared in the public schools at Cordele, 
Ga... . Charles W. Campbell, working 
with the Railway. Express Co., in living 
in Pineville, La... . G. Glenn Lamar, 


general agent, Lincoln National Life - 


Insurance Co. for Alabama and West 
Florida, has his home in Birmingham 
cattleman, has his home in Jeff, Ala. 
. «+» Maine Eyric Nettles is auditor and 
credit manager, State Times and Morn- 
Ing Advocate in Batton Rouge, La.... 
Frank |. Jeffrey, LSDA, is living at San 
Antonio, Texas ... John E. Wideberg, 
construction engineer, resides at Rye, 
New York ... Joseph W. Matthews is 
supt. of parks and cemeteries in Mobile. 


1922 


R. L. Haggard was recently named 
Civitan of the Year by the Auburn 
Civitan Club for outstanding service 
made during the past year... Lake La- 
mar Gantt is living at Niagra Falls, N. 
Y....R. W. Goldsby is living in Mobile, 

Ala. ...R. O. Davis, 


Birmingham .. . 
Marion Earl Lasa- 
ter, engineer, is with 
Alabama Gas Corp. 
in’ Birmingham ... 
‘Marion D. Taylor is 
president, Taylor 
Parts and Supply Co. in Andalusia, Ala. 
._ ». John C. Banks, farmer, resides at 
Eutaw, Ala.... Fred A. Duran is presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Auburn re 
Virgil A. Smith, manufacturer’s agent, 
is residing in Birmingham .. . Samuel 
M. Boykin is president, Bankers Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. in Birming- 
ham .. . Curtis P. Cook, real estate 
salesman, has his home at Homewood, 
Ala. ... Robert T. Elder is employed by 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co, at Selma, 


1994 


Rep. J. H. Pirkle, Heflin, was one of 
nine new Alabama legislators introduced 


’ te the 1953 legislature when the session 


convened May 5... Kenneth W. Grim- 
ley, executive secretary, Alabama Tu- 
berculosis Assn., is living in Birming- 
ham>. . AJonzo S. Leath is with Georgia 
Tractor and Implement Co. at Chamb- 
lee, Ga... . Osie S. Hagerman is super- 


~ visor of instruction at Decatur, Ala., 


City Schools . . . Patterson Hicks, state 


. . Josh O. Kelly, farmer, merchant, 


~ 


chief draftsman, 
American Bridge: 
Co.,- is living in 


director, Beta Clubs, resides at Clanton, 
Ala... .-Otto K. LeBron is manager, 


| Hertz Drivurself, Stations. in Philadel- 


phia, Pa... . Nick W. Harris is with the 
state dept. of agriculture at Montgomery 
... Frank K. Hanlin is service engineer, 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., in Chi- 
‘cago, Til... . Algert R. Swanson has his 
home in Atlanta, Ga. 


1925 


Lt. Col. Edward B. James is with the 

Army at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
... William J. Turner is living at Jax 
Beach, Fla... . Leila Jordan Skinner is 
teaching at Marengo County High School 
in Thomaston, Ala. . .. Cameron Win- 
ston White is president, White Mfg. Co. 
in Tampa, Fla. ... Emily Hare Hardie, 
camp director and piano teacher, is liv- 
ing in Garden City, N. Y. ... Marion 
Taylor Bird is associate professor of 
math, San Jose State College in San 
Jose, Calif. . . . Graham L. Bradley, 
engineer, Southern Services, Inc., is liv- 
ing in Birmingham . ... John N. Relfe is 
district plant manager, Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Mont- 
gomery ... James E. Hines, engineer, 
is with the state highway dept. and is 
living at Americus, Ga. 


1926 


Phil Tippin, Jackson Hgts., N. Y., has 


been appointeddirector of the Lecture 


and Special Attractions Division of the 
National Concert and Artists Corp. Mr. 
Tippin’s appointment came after 20 
years of work in the lecture and enter- 
tainment field, five years of which he 
has been associated with NCAC as mid- 
western manager of the Lecture and 
Special Attractions Division . .. William 
E. Hooper is utility manager, Power, 
Water and Gas dept. at Sheffield, Ala. 
. . . Willlam A. Garrett is commercial 
service manager with American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. at Kansas 
City, Mo. . .. Maj. Floyd L. Brown is 
stationed with the Army at QM Base 
Depot in New York City . .. Margaret 
Brown Lee is living in Montgomery .. . 
William Glenn Nunn is superintendent 
of schools at Valdosta, Ga. ... John F. 
Keenon, whose home is in Birmingham, 
is presently serving in the Army ... 
Ralph L. Creel is with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Dept. of the Navy, in Wash- 


the : 
ato, 


Member of the American Alumni Council 


lumnalitie s— 


ington; D. C.... Grady C. Hubbert is 
general supervisor, TCI Div., U.S. Steel, 
Ensley Works, in Birmingham, . " 


1927 


Frank T. Walsh, TVA recreation 
technician, is living in Johnson City, 
Tenn. ... Mrs. James A. Vines is clerk, 
Tax Assessor’s Office, Limestone Coun- 
ty, and is living in Opelika... Edward 
W. Virgin is employed by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., in Washington, D. C, 
... Wales H. Phipps is president, Phipps 
Chevrolet Co. in Plant City, Fla. ... 
James N. Allen is with Southern Bell 


Tel. and Tel. Co. in Birmingham .., 


1928 


George N. LaGrone is with. Alabama 
Power Co. in Montevallo, Ala... . Cecif 
Stowe, Opelika, was recently elected 
Lieutenant Governor for Alabama at 
the Fourth District meeting of the Na- 
tional Stationery and Office Equipment 
Assn. in Atlanta, Ga. ... Elmer Salter, 
owner of Station WAUD in Auburn, was 
named vice-president of the Alabama 
AP Broadcasters Assn. at a meeting of 
the radio officials in March ...S. A, 
Thomas was recently named president 
of the Men’s Club of the Presbyterian 
Church in Eufaula, Ala. ... Thomas N. 
Jones, engineer, is with the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Starkville, Miss. 
Hendrix, housewife, resides in Tusca- 
Ioosa, Ala... . Winston D. Alston is with 
Southern Bell Co. in Birmingham . . . 
Allan P. Francis, manager of the Withi- 
ta branch of Crane Co., has his home in 
Wichita, Kan. . . . John Li*Feagin, dis- 
trict engineer, Portland Cement Assn., 
is living in Memphis, Tenn. 
Hydrick is with the Farmers Home Adm. 
in Montgomery . .. Gregory L. Kenny, 
Jr., is with Florida Power'Co. at St 
Petersburg, Fla. . . . Palmer Godsey, 
farmer, resides in Addison, Ala. ... 
William A. Snuggs is general supervisor, 
industrial engineernig div., United 


States Steel Co. in Youngstown, Ohio ~ 


-.. Fred L. Tucker is insurance officer 
for Third Army Area; his. home is in 
Decatur, Ga... . I. D. Thornton, Jr. ig 
asst. county agent at Hamilton, Ala. 
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- 1929 


Luther A. Smith is owner of his own 
auto parts company in Jackson, Miss. 
_... James. M. White is vice-president, 
American Car and Foundry Co. in New 

; York Gity ...Lau- 
don Wiltliams is 
owner of the 
Apothecary in 
Montgomery ... 
W. Maurice Black- 
shear is owner, St. 
Andrew Drug Co. in 
Panama City, Fla. 
. « « Lottie Story 
Hydrick, housewife, 
is living in Auburn ... Milton G. Witty, 
dairyman and farmer, is living at Elk- 
mont, Ala... . A. Coleman Hagood, 
dentist, is living in Montgomery .. . 
Aubrey J. Vines, disabled since 1947, re- 
sides in Opelika, Ala. . . .. Edwin R. 
Jones, whose home is in Seattle, Wash., 
is a pilot with United Air Lines... 
John T. McAllister is engaged in public 

relations work with Standard Oil Co. in 
Linden, N. J... . John R. Taylor, Jr., 
agronomist, is with American Plant 
Food Council in Washington, D. C, 


pe 1930 


Don Q, Dallas, Jr., owner and operator 
of wholesale and retail seed house and 
produce business farm, is living in Pavo, 
Ga... .. George H. Carden is manager, 
Baltimore District, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. in Baltimore, Md. ...D. C. Biggin is 
living in-Auburn .. . Otis W. Bynum is 
vice-presideny of Carrier Corp.’ in Syra- 
euse, N. Y. ... Roberts H. Brown, at- 
»-torney, has his home in Opelika, Ala. 
-.» ohn P. Bethune, retired, is living at 
* Fort Payne,’ Ala. . . . Oliver F. White 
Owns and operates White Furniture Co, 
~~ $m Ashland, Ala. . . . Houston Odum, 
USAF, is stationed at Randolph AFB, 
Texas ... William Keister, engineer, is 
‘with Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
New York City ... Richard J. Adams 
is partner in Sherlock, Smith and 
Adams,, architects and engineers, in 
Montgomery. 


193] 


Gerald D. Waits is general manager, 
Catp Chaffee Exchange in’'Camp Chaf- 
fee, Ark. . . . Winston G, Stevenson, 
engineer, is with the state building com- 
mission at Montgomery Erquiet 
Taylor has his home in Birmingham... 
Elbert R.- Taylor is living dtGreenville, 
Ala., where he is Butler Counf¥ Engi- 
meer ... Ralph C. Jones is living at 
Brooklyn Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.., Lucille M. Garrett is living at Troy; 
Ala... . Tommie Ruth Lewis Shotts is 
living at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


1932 


Harry Myers is living at Spring Hill, 
...,. Betty Buchanan Ward, house- 
wife, has her home af Opelika, Ala... , 
Elton Z. Huff, civil engineer, is living in 
Decatur, Ga. ... T. A. Ventress, Jr., 
county agent, is living at Heflin, Ala. 
- +. Alonzo C, Cohen, Jr., is professor of 
math at the University of Georgia... 
Robert E. Williams, Jr., application engi- 
neer, is with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp, in Birmingham . .. James R. Rut- 
Jand, Jr., architect, is living in Mobile 
«+.» Spencer C. Subers, engineer, is with 
Hercules Power Co, in Brunswick, Ga, 


1933 


Lynch Mallory, pharmacist, is with 
Page Drug Store in Dothan, Ala. ..., 
Edward P. Murphy, Jr., is general pro- 
duction foreman, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. in Lincoln, Neb. . . . How- 
ard W. Moss, county agent, is living at 
Chatom, Ala... . Newton A. Mdntgom- 
ery, engineer, is with Mill Power Sup- 
ply Co. in Charlotte, N. C.... Grover, 
©. Moore, Jr., insurance agent, 4s liv- 
“ing at Columbiana, Ala. . .. Frank C, 
Cittell is hydraulic group engineer with 
North American Aviation in Los, Ange- 
les, Calif... . William T..Moore is with 


Alabama By-Products Corp. at Tarrant, 
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Ala. ... Maj. Herbert Harris is with the 
Army at’ Fort Deven, Mass. ... Benja- 
min H. Rawls is owner of Rawls Veteri- 
nary Hospital at Daytona Beach, Fla, 


1934 


Jesse M. Jackson is superintendent of 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. at Gaffney, S.C.... 
Gerald J. Laubenthal, electrical engi- 
neer, is with Alabama Power Co. in 
Birmingham . . Robert P. Haley is 
asst. technical advisor, housing authori- 
ty of the Birmingham district ... Fred 
L. Brower is divisional manager of a 
trailer company in Birmingham ... 
James L. Peacock, Jr., is ‘partner in At- 
water-Peacock Electric Co. in Tifton, 
Ga. .., Lawrence Ennis, Jr. is working 
with the API Extension Service in Au- 
burn... Davis W. Bennett is owner 
Bennett Construction Co, in Montgom- 
ery ... Charles R. Williams is president, 
Heard-Williams Co. in West Point, Ga. 


1935 


Floyd K. Agee, county agent of Lime- 
stone County, has his home at Athens, 
Ala. ... Benjamin C. Botts is principal, 
Barbour County High School at Clio, 
Ala. ... Harry A. MacEwen, architect, 
is engaged in private practice in Albany, 
Ga, .:. Jack Stewart is co-owner, Tal- 
ladega Eurniture Co, at Talladega, Ala. 
- » » Walter D, Smith is working with 
the Naval Research Office, at’ Seattle, 


7.906 


B. D. Godbold, officer, USMC, is 
working in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense at Washington, D. C...., 
Hugh P. Carter, patent attorney, is 
partner in a Birmingham firm... Lt. 
Col. Robert A. Jones is with the Army 
in Birmingham .... George R. Alexan- 
der is district manager, Alabama Power 
Co. in Winfield, Ala... Mary Kermit 
McGibray, housewife, is living at Eu- 
faula, Ala, . .. Dr. Howard B. Smith 
has moved to Enola, Pa. 


1937 


Gertrude McGinty Guyton, housewife,” 


is living in Auburn ... John G. Savage, 
oil operator, is working in Overton, 
Texas ... Elmer A. Jones is teaching at 
San Antonio .College in San Antonio, 
Texas ... Edward W. Briggs, research 
engineer, is with.North American Avia- 
tion in Downey, Calif, 


1939 


Murray C. Hollis, Jr., cafe owner, is 
mayor of Winfield, Ala. ... Virginia L. 
Ham is with Commodity Exchange 
Authority, USDA, in Washington, D.C, 

Stewart J. Higginbotham, whose 
home is at Murry Cross, Ala., is teach- 
ing. veteran farmers in Etowah County, 


* 


Weekend of October 2,3 


Alumnalities 


. » » Abram E, Roop, engineer, is con- 
nected with Continental Can Co. in 
Hopewell, Va... . Bracey C. Hill is liv- 
ing at Linden, Ala. ... Ferdinand G. 
Frey is chief equipment inspector, Lago 
Oil and Transport Co., at Aruba, N.W.I. 
.. . William C. Farley is employed in 
Los Angeles, Caljf. . .'. William Y. Cook 
is veteran farm instructor at Willacoo- 
chee High School in Willacoochee, Ga. 
.-. Leon E. Clark, Jr. is assistant direc- 
tor, Electrical Laboratory, with TCI in 
Birmingham, ... James H. Crenshaw is 
credit manager with Batson Cook Co, 
of West Point, Ga. ere AY ae 


1940 


Ira B. Kerlin, Jr., industrial engineer, 
is with the Birmingham Ordnance Dis- 
trict. . .. Larkin H. Harris is manager 
of Scenic View Ranch in Fairhope, Ala. 
».. Sarah Raney is living at LaFayette, 
Ala. ... Georgia Raney is living at La- 
Fayette, Ala: ... John’E. Melson is sec- 
retary-treasurer, Joe Pitts Tractor Co, 
in Opelika, Ala... .. Carl C. Morgan, Jr. 
is partner in Black Belt Tractor Co. at 
Selma, Ala. » .. Julian P. Myrick is 
president, Myrick’s Furniture Inc., at 
Orlando, Fla. ... Dan M. Friej, indus- 
trial engineer, is with TCI in Birming- 
ham. .,. Kirby Clements, Jr., general 
agent for New England Mutual Life In- 


surance Co., is living in Montgomery. 


» « Lt. Col. William B. Carroll, USAF, is 
living in Arlington, Va... . Chester 
Culver, salesman, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., has his home in Clemson, S.C. 
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Carolyn Tatum Hicks, housewife, is 
living in Opelika, Ala, ...Alyne Carter 
Heath, home demonstration agent, is 
living in Marianna, Fla... . Ruby 
Vickers Haupt is living at Elberta, Ala. 
Charles G. Blackwell, conservationist, 
USDA, has his home at Abbeville, Ala. 
. » +» Conola Shaddix is teaching at Lin- 
coin, Ala. ., . James H. Martin, Jr, has 
his home at Mount Holly, N.c. . 


1946 


Dr. Jack David Vines, dentist, is with 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. in Bir- 
mingham. . ... James M. Dunaway is 
teaching at Molino, Fla. ... Lt. Raborn 
L. Davis, USN, is Commander, Fleet Air 
Wings, Atlantic. Mrs. Mary Largent 
Davis is living at Naval Air Station, 
Norfolk, Va. ... Marion P. Donaldson, 
district rural service engineer, is with 
Alabama Power Co, at Enterprise, Ala, 
-.. Evelyn Beall Lawrence, housewife, 
has her home in Birmingham. : . . Prof. 
Nylen W. Edwards is teaching at Uni- 
versity of Withita at Wichita, Kansas, 

. Frances Taylor Eitson is living in 
Birmingham, . . . William: M. Ingalis, 
aircraft service mechanic, is working at 
Brookley AFB in Mobile, Ala. 


* 


1950 


BIRTHS: A son to Mr. and Mrs. Gary 
Palmer, Atlanta, March 25... A son, 
Thomas McDonald III, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas M. Eden, Jr., Auburn, March 
24 .:. A son, David Neal, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Lichtenstein, Birmingham, 
March 10... A son, Charles William, 
Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Northington, 
Prattville, March 13 .., A son, Alan 
Saidla, to Dr. and Mrs. William €&, 
Plummer (nee Mary Saidla, 49), March 
30... A son, Curtis Lance, to Mr. and 
Mrs, Curtis Luker Tindal, Montgomery, 
April 23 ... A daughter, Rebecca Ann, 
to Mr, and Mrs. R. J. Etheridge, Opelika, 
May 9...A-son, Russell James, to Mr, 
and- Mrs, James B. Shoemaker, Jr., Mo 
bile; Mr. Shoemaker is connected with 
Graybar Electric Co. in Mobile ...A 
son, Charles Edward Carlyle, to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Burkhardt, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 12. 


MARRIAGES: Linda Olive Falls to 
George F. Vail, Orlando, Fla., April 24 

. Rosa Kathryn Horton to Otha F, 
Powell, Jr., Oneonta, Ala., April 17... 
Jewel Price to James C. Mitchell, Suttle, 
Ala., April 18 ... Mary Hester toBilly 
Gene Sneed, Russellville, Ala., May 16 
... Tynes Johnson to William H. Pitt. 
man, Marion, Ala., May 31 .. »-Glovon 
Goggans to John Poole, Jr., Birminge 
ham, June 6... Susan Baarcke ’51, to 
John N. Bryan, Jr., Birmingham, June 
27... Betty Ruth. McFaden to Lt. Riche 
ard Lange, Montgomery, June 26 ..,4 
Ruth M. Phillips to Robert Lee Klages, 
Troy, @une Il... Mary Grace Bryan 
to Raymond Ragsdale, Jr., Macon, Ga, 
May 30. 


J. C. Nelson is now living in Fairs 
field Ala. Graham McTeer, Jr, 
Tallassee, joined the staff of The Lee 


County Bulletin in April and is living 
in Auburn ., . Maj. Roger C. Graham 
has his home in Birmingham ... John 
N. Bryan, Jr., is living in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. . .. T. Rs Blackmarr, Jr., is now 
living in Auburn... Edmon C. Gallo« 
way resides.in Alexander City follows 
ing his discharge from the the armed 
services ..,. William V. Wheeler, Jr., ig 
now living in Goodwater, Ala., after 
being discharged from the Army ... 
Ellis A. Wayland is living in Fairhope, 


Ala. ... Charlies W. Gaston, Jr., now a 
civilian, is living in Sylacauga, Ala... 
Thomas Leon “Bull” Cochran, former 


Auburn grid star, was recently appointe 
ed superintendent of the Alabama Mae 
sonic Home Lt. 
Theodore A. Cousins is living at Spring 
Hill, Ala. ..,. Dr. William M. Welch ig 
practicing in- Montgomery ... Lt. Joseph 
R. Jones is stationed at Camp Rucker, 
Ala, 


in Montgomery 


* 


Class of ’17 Plans Reunion 


OCTOBER 2 and 3 have been planned 
as the dates for a fall reunion of Au- 
burn’s class of 1917, and letters have 
beén sent to all Seventeeners urging 
them to attend. 

Local Seventeeners met June 28 
to map plans for the big two-day 
ovent, and “to make other necessary 
arrangements. Those who composed 
this welcoming committee were: 
George R. Bowling, LaFayette; Albert 

H. Dumas, Auburn; William K. Askew, 
Auburn; Charles L, Isbell, Auburn; 
Carey C. Robinson, Opelika; Rebecca 
Stodghill Miles, Auburn; Lamar M. 
Wate, Auburn; Frank C. Lipscomb, Chi- 


cago, and Herbert W. Thomason, Ope- 
lika, 


Banquet Friday night 


A BANQUET at the Saugahatchee 
Country Club will get reunion activities 
underway Friday night, Oct. 2. Albert 


Dumas and Yetta G. Samford, Opelika, 
are in charge of banquet arrangements, 

A luncheon Saturday before the foot- 
ball game with the University of Missis- 
Sippi in Cliff Hare Stadium has been 
pianned, with William Askew and 
Charles Isbell in charge. A special re- 
union section in the Stadium will be 
set aside for Seventeeners to view the 
Tiger-Ole Miss gridiron. classic Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Donahue to speak 


HIGHLIGHT of the entire reunion pro- 
gram will be a talk by Coach Mike 
Donahue, who will be here for the 
weekend festivities, along with Neal 
Johnson who is coming in from Cali- 
fornia to lead Seventeeners in a few 
Tiger yells. 

Another feature of the program will 
be the dedication of Main Gate, built 
for the campus by the class of ‘17. 
Since the Gate has never been dedi- 


cated, the Welcoming Committee 
thought the reunion a proper time, 
and assigned Lamar Ware chairman of 
the committee to plan for the dedi« 
cation service. 
MRS. Le E. Miles, (Rebecca Stodghill), 
and George Bowling are planning the 
overall program, covering all reuniom 
activities during the two days. 

Alumni Secretary Joe Sarver, ’3%, 
will handle registration, football ticket 
orders, and hotel reservations, 


Return questionnaires 


ALL Seventeeners who have not re# 
turned the questionnaires sent to them 
by Carey Robinson are urged to do so 
as soon as possible. It will be necessary 


to know the number who plan to attend 


the reunion so that proper reservations 
and other arrangements may be mad@ 
“in time. 

Carey’s address is P.O, Box 53, Opée¢ 
lika, Ala. 4 


